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the new discussions of Commonwealth policy that the war is forcing on us. = 


—Manchester Guardian 
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“...At last we have a ‘Life’ of Mrs 
Piozzi which is both worthy of its subject 
and in modern standards of 
biographical scholarship . . .°—S. C. Roberts 
in The Observer 


“|. . No one can destroy Boswell’s sketch 
of Mrs Thrale. It is done with such venom 
and such vivacity; it contains much of Bos- 
well himself, and, like all Boswell’s portraits, 
it fits so perfectly into the place in the 
picture. But Mr Clifford has done what is 
far more valuable and more difficult. He 


has gone behind Boswell’s sketch and beyond | 


it. 
the foreground. And by so doing he has 
changed the proportions of the picture. . .” 
—Virginia Woolf in the New Statesman 


. A most impressive piece of scholar- 
ship .. .”—Spectator 


This most informative study of 
eighteenth century London is the very thing 
to make us rejoice in the London of to- 
day .. .’—John o’ London’s Weekly 
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THIS WEEK: 
‘Mansfield Park’ .. .. .. .. . 
Notes on ‘ King,” XV... .. . 
Letters To and About Hogg 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth inding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


a Memorabilia. 


[ is in that same first number of ‘ Fors 
Clavigera ’ of which we quoted the opening 
paragraphs a fortnight since that Ruskin 
calls himself an Illiberal. He says: 

Consider the ridiculousness of the division of 

ies into “ Liberal ” and ‘‘ Conservative.’ There 
is nO opposition whatever between those two kinds 
of men. There is opposition between Liberals and 
Illiberals; that is to say, between people who de- 
sire liberty, and [those] who dislike it. I ama 
violent Illiberal; but it does not follow that I must 
be a Conservative. A Conservative is a person 
who wishes to keep things as they are; and he is 
opposed to a Destructive, who wishes to destroy 
them, or to an Innovator, who wishes to alter them. 
Now, though I am an Illiberal, there are many 
things I should like to destroy. 

We see no fault in Ruskin’s logic, but his 
definitions are purely wilful. How could a 
lifelong reader of the Bible define the liberal 
man as one who desires liberty (in some repre- 
hensible sense), in face of Isaiah’s contrast of 
the liberal with the churl? And, knowing 
the New Testament as well as he knew the 
Old, how could he not define the conservative 
as one who ‘‘holds fast to that which is 
The adjective ‘liberal,’ with a 
small initial, has never had any other than 
Isaiah’s sense, and there is nothing to prevent 
a conservative from being a liberal conserva- 
tive and, cautiously, an innovator. We are 
sorry that Trollope should have miscalled 
himself a Conservative Liberal, which 
suggests a man who professes liberality and 
practises churlishness, whereas a liberal con- 
servative holds fast what is good and is will- 
ing to be taught what is better. Following 
this train of thought we reminded ourselves 
to look up (1) Newman’s antagonistic Note 
on Tiralions in his ‘ Apologia,’ only to find 
that he was almost entirely concerned with 
“Liberalism ” as the anti-dogmatic principle 
in theology, with which we are not at present 
concerned; and” (2) Browning’s sonnet (not 


included in his Collected Works): ‘ Why I 
am a Liberal.’ 
“Why?” Because all I haply can and do, 
All that I am now, all I hope to be, 
Whence comes it save from fortune setting free 
Body and soul the purpose to pursue, 
God traced for both? If fetters, not a few, 
Of prejudice, convention, fall from me, 
These shall I bid men—each in his degree 
Also God-guided—bear, and gaily too? 
But little do or can the best of us; 
That little is achieved through Liberty. 
Who then dares hold emancipated thus— 
His fellow shall continue bound? Not I 
Who live, love, labour freely, nor discuss 
A brother’s right to freedom. That is “* Why.” 
Let us use “‘ liberal’ as an adjective whose 
noun is “ liberality,’’ not ‘‘ Liberalism.’’ 


ANOTHER friend of Miss Hayllar writes: 

She had an Oxford First behind her and 
had held for a time with another lady a 
school in a Sussex house which subsequently 
was enlarged into the well-known school of 
Copthorne. She was a strong Churchwoman, 
much interested in education, and published 
a volume of verse, ‘ Candles in the Wind,’ 
which was striking in ite sense of the 
poignancy of life and its appreciation of 
natural beauty. She was interested both in 
the town and the country and when last year 
war-time troubles forced her out of her flat in 
Chenies Street into new quarters— a move 
always vexatious to the bookish —she found 
recreation in the strange birds of the Parke. 
Her reading and her sympathies were both 
wide and shy at first, she had a rea! gift for 
social relationships, helped others, and was 
keen in her gratitude for help on the paper. 
‘Notes and Queries’ demands patience and 
tact from its controller. Here Miss Hayllar 
was happily endowed, and besides writing 
well-judged reviews could always find time 
for a good letter which would explain an 
omission or mitigate any sense of ill-treat- 
ment. The study of philosophy made her no 
pedant but an idealist; she even thought of 
the abolition of money. She spent her final 
brief holiday in a religious Retreat. Her 
health of late yeare was always delicate 
during the long cold of our English winters. 
Her friends ~— to think that the burden of 
editing was a little too much for her but her 
serene temper made her seem equal to it. Her 
modesty veiled a learning which was never 
obtruded. Her many friends will miss the 
excellent letters in the firm, square hand- 
writing, but she had earned her rest. She 
could say with the son of Sirach, I laboured 
not for myself alone but for all those that love 
learning. 
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Notes. 


‘MANSFIELD PARK.’ 


(clxxxii. 155, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia.’) 


It is surely a great tribute to Jane Austen’s 
skill that readers of ‘ Mansfield Park’ 
are always pro-Mary or pro-Fanny. I 
frankly ae myself to be pro-Fanny, and I 
gather that the Memorabilist is the same, 
though with a little hedging. It is not fair 
for me to comment on the article by Mrs. 
Leavis which I have not read; the subject of 
Lady Susan’ into ‘ Mansfield Park’ ”’ 
has my full approval, as it is a connection 
that I made for myself. The chief interest of 
Jane Austen’s early writings is to see the first 
erms of her novels wriggling, so to speak. 
he lived with her characters from her school- 
room days. But treating the editor’s ques- 
tions simply as questions and without refer- 
ence to the article, my answers are ae follows. 
“‘Is Mary Crawford at once so subtle and 
realistic a study and yet so loaded with the 
author’s animus?’’ This shows a confusion 
between the author and her heroine. Jane 
Austen used to a great extent the method of 
composition that Henry James adivocated so 
strongly, of telling the story entirely from the 
point of view of one person, that person being 
the heroine, in this novel Fanny Price. After 
the first few chapters, in which Fanny is a 
child and a very young girl, almost the whole 
novel is told through y consciousness, with 
a few corrective or supplementary notes by the 
author. Fanny has a violent animus against 
Mary Crawford, which Jane Austen here and 
there corrects, as when she points out that it 
was quite likely Edmund and Marv would be 
happy together if they married, and that 
Mary was never deliberately cruel. 

“Ts the moral tone of the novel to be ‘ seen 
to have been written in’? i.e., to have been 
patched <r a story which at first existed 
without it? ’’ No, I should say certainly not, 
especially if ‘ Mansfield Park’ is a develop- 
ment from ‘Lady Susan,’ where the moral 
tone is far more crude. 

‘“Was there a conscious change between 
‘Pride and > and ‘ Mansfield 
Park ’ most naturally to be accounted for by a 
change of heart’?’’ There is a 
considerable change between ‘Pride and 
Prejudice’ and ‘ Mansfield Park’; Jane 
Austen was older, she had more experience of 
life and its sorrows, and she was also a much 


high spirits of ‘Pride and Prejudice’ haye 
disappeared, so have its occasional crudities, 
Compare for example Elizabeth Bennet’s visit 
to Pemberley and Fanny Price’s visit. to 
Sotherton, and see how very much mor 
skilful in every respect the second is. I think 
Jane Austen wae perfectly conscious of. the 
change and development in herself; she knew 
that she had been a girl and was now g 
woman. I see no sign of any emotional crisis 
such as is usually called a religious conver 
sion. 

“Tf this is so, has it ‘shaken the sound 
moral taste she had hitherto possessed’? | 
have already rejected the religious conversion 
theory. Jane Austen’s moral taste developed 
as she grew older. In her early novels she gaw 
people as either black or white, later they 
a — to her as various shades of grey. 
Whether that shows that her. moral taste was 
shaken or not depends on the point of view, 
She became more charitable towards her 
characters. For example, nobody who reads 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ is ever pro-Miss 
Bingley. Although Darcy is often criticised, 
nobody has ever said that if only Wickham 
had reformed Elizabeth might have been very 
happy with him. Compare Mrs. Norris with 
Lady Catherine de weg. 2 They are both 
detestable because they flatter the rich and 
bully the poor, but Mrs. Norris is a real 
woman, capable of suffering, while Lady 
Catherine is a brilliant caricature. 

But on the fundamental point of her atti- 
tude to marriage Jane Austen did not alter 
at all. She did not approve of an excess of 
romantic love. She considered Marianne 
Dashwood not only foolish but wrong to con- 
centrate her emotions so exclusively on Wil 
loughby that his ill-treatment made her ill, 
and of course Lydia Bennet’s elopement with 
Wickham was still worse. But the unfor 
givable sin for a woman was to marry a mal 
she despised or disliked for the sake of a home, 
an income and position. Charlotte Lucas sins 
more deeply than Lydia, because she is 4 
sensible woman and deliberately sins against 
the light, while Lydia is only a fool. Yet 
there is a good deal of excuse for Charlotte, as 
Jane Bennet points out ; if she does not marry 
Mr. Collins she will be an old maid, poor and 
despised, the dirudge of her brothers and 
sisters. Maria and Salia Bertram and Mary 
Crawford have not poor Charlotte’s excus. 
They are young, beautiful, of good family, 
rich ; they might all remain unmarried for the 
rest of their lives without any material dit 
comfort, and yet they are all three quite 
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determined to sell themselves to the highest 
bidder. Maria commits the offences of both 

Charlotte and Lydia; she marries a man 
whom she despises, simply for his wealth and 

ition, without the excuse of being poor 
erself, then she gives way to her passion for 
Crawford until she becomes so lost to every 
decency that she forces him to elope with her, 
even though she knows he does not want her. 
Her condemnation is greater than that of 
Charlotte and Lydia, but it is on the same 
principles. 

“Ts there a collapse of control at times 
in ‘Mansfield Park’?’’ Some parts are un- 
satisfactory, but I should call it more a lack 
of proportion, caused chiefly by the incidents 
being seen chiefly through Fanny’s eyes, while 
what she could not know is rather hastily 
summarised. There is a bad jolt in the 
middle, between Henry Crawford’s departure 
after the theatricals and his return with the 
beginning of his courtship of Fanny. The last 
chapters are too much hurried, as Jane 
Austen herself admitted), 

“Does Jane Austen take sides against 
Mary Crawford?’’ No, as suggested above, 
this misconception arises from accepting 
Fanny’s point of view as the author’s. 

Aro we ‘‘made to feel’ that Jane 
Austen considers a speech of Mary’s to Fanny 
about Henry’s courtship—a speech ‘‘ reason- 
able as it is and based as it is on knowledge 
of one order of life’’—to be ‘“‘ distasteful, 
offensive and revealing a shallow nature?”’ 
As I have not read the article, I do not know 
the particular speech meant, but most of what 
Mary Crawford says about matrimony un- 
doubtedly has that effect. She had not a right 
way of thinking on the subject. 

“Is Edmund the mouthpiece of Jane, and 
not Jane the mouthpiece of Edmund and 
everyone else? ”’ mund is a sententious 
young man who is there to express a particu- 
lar point of view, but it is not Jane Austen’s 
i of view, although she felt it necessary 
or the book that it should be expressed. 
Sometimes Edmund is rather more sententious 
than she quite realised, sometimes she is 
quietly laughing at him. ie 

“Ts it true that ‘ Fanny, like Edmund, has 
no substance ’?’’ When I first read ‘ Mans- 
field Park’ I was about Fanny’s age, and I 
thought her a silly little thing with nothing in 
her. Since then I have read the book again 
and a, and the more often J read it the 
more I admire the art with which her charac- 

ter is igeremees and the more I see in Fanny 
herself. Anyone who does not appreciate this 


cannot really understand the novel. Apart 


from Fanny, Edmund has no substance. Jane 
Austen knew that she could not draw the 
characters of young men with the inside 
knowledge that she had of young women, and 
accordingly her heroes are always represented 
through the eyes of the heroines, not as they 
actua ly were, but as they appeared to the 
girls who loved them. We see Edmund in the 
intensity of Fanny’s love and also of her 
jealousy. Anyone who considers Fanny of no 
substance misses the whole point. 


M. H. Doppbs. 


NOTES ON “KING.” XV. _, 

1626. Necessity knows no law.—Nearer is 
P. Syrus, 399, ‘‘ Necessitas dat legem, non 
ipsa accipit,’’ necessity imposes laws but does 
not itself own any. Cf. Eurip., fr. 436 
(Nauck, 1856),, éywye vdpov ye pi) 
aéBew ev Sewois dvayKaiwy 
my rule is in dangers not to respect even law 
more than necessity. In Plut., ‘de~ Def. 
Orac.,’ a priest who had broken his vow of 
chastity received this response from Apollo— 
dmravra Oeds, all things 


necessary God permitteth, on which Holland 


notes ‘‘ This is the Devil’s Divinity.”” To 
Milton necessity is ‘‘ the tyrant’s plea.’”’ ~ 
1638. Nec plutewm caedit . . . It does not 


smack of the desk.—Conington gives ‘‘ It in- 
volves no battery of the writing-chair.”’ 

1640. Nec sibi . . . quivis . . . arroget 
artem. Lit. no one can pretend the art.—A 
really literal version would be ‘‘ let no one 
pretend to the art.” 

16414. Nec te tua plurima, Panthu, Laben- 
tem pietas nec Apollinis infula_ terit. 
Aen., 2, 4, 28. Nor did Panthus’ matchless 

iety nor yet Apollo’s fillet save him when he 
ell. This was aptly quoted by a contem- 
porary when Dr. Heberden on his way to 
divine service at the Chapel Royal fell and 
broke his thigh, in his 87th year. See King, 
3134. 

1653. Quoted by Matthew Arnold, ‘The 
Function of Criticism,’ on Renan. 

1655. The reference to Erasmus is ‘Adages,’ 
3, 6, 34. He is treating Menander’s line 
mémovOas ovdev Sewdv iv pH mpoorou, which 
means that you have suffered little if you 
don’t think you have. , 

1657. Nemo mathematicus genium indem- 
natus habebit. No mathematician is thought 
a genius until he is condemnedi—Macleane 
renders ‘‘ No astrologer will have one to tell 
him the future . . .,”’ as Cassius’ Genius told 
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him of Philippi; which seems better than 
King’s rendering. 

1688. Nemo me impune lacessit. — This 
appears first on the coins of James VI, and 
surely refers to the Scotch thistle dating from 
James III. Cf, Dunbar’s poem ‘ The Thistle 
and the Rose,’ for the marriage of James IV 
with Margaret Tudor. Our James issued 4 

7 four-shilling piece with thistle and rose. 

16624. Nemo sibi nascitur. No man is born 
for himself only. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 4, 6, 
51, has an interesting note on this notion in 
Plato’s letter to Archytas, and Cicero’s ren- 
dering, ‘de Off.,’ 1, 7, 22. Cf. also Menander, 
‘ Philadelphi,’ rodr’ ro Civ 
povov. Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st. 87, 

We live not for ourselves.’’ Cf. 2759a. 

1667. The reference to Erasmus’ ‘ Adages’ 
is 2, 5, 18. Why not render Henry VII's 
Laconism literally? ‘‘ He seemed a sword in 
a madman’s hands.”’ 

1673. Nervos belli [infinitam] pecuniam.— 
Cf. also ‘ Schol. Pind Ol.,’ 1, 4, and Tac. 
‘ Hist.,” 2, 84. This was denied by Machia- 
velli, ‘ Dise.,’ 2, 10, ‘‘ I danari non sono il 
nerva della guerra, secondo che & la comune 
opinione.’’ Bacon quoting his view goes on 
“he said, more justly, that ‘war had no 
sinews but those of good soldiers.’ ’’ Milton 
entered this opinion twice in his Common- 

lace Book. Certainly no war seems to be 

indered by scarcity of money. 

1674. John Wesley, visiting Epworth in his 
76th year, quotes these lines and renders— 
‘* The natal soil to all how strangely sweet ! 
The place where first he breathed who can 
forget?’’ Cf, Homer, ‘Od.,’ 9, 34-36, the 
very sentiment of ‘‘ Home, sweet home!”’ 
Others read cunctos at the end of the line. 

1675. For the second sentence a closer ver- 
sion is ‘‘ For what is man’s life, if the 
memory of the past does not interweave it 
with the life of earlier generations?’’ This 
passage led Usher to give up the study of 
poetry for that of history. 

1677. See: many parallels in ‘N. and Q.’ 
elxxiv. 436. 

[ 1678. Now usually ‘‘ ne sutor supra”’ and 
no more. The wrong form “‘ ne sutor ultra,”’ 
used e.g. by James VI (1584) seems due to 
Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 6, 16, though he quotes 
Pliny correctly. The leg is above, not beyond, 

We the shoe. 

1680. Sandys is more literal, ‘‘ Then, that 
place should unpossesséd lie. . .”’ 
1686. Cf. ‘N. and Q.’ clxxviii. 248 for 
‘Nihil ad Dionysum,’’ where the reference 
to Erasmus is given. Gardiner quotes ‘‘ Nihil 


ad Parmenionis suem,’’ for which gee 
“‘ Adages,’ 1, 1, 10; Parmeno was an accom- 
plished mimic. Lucian, ‘ Philops,’ 1, has 
ovdeév mpos émos. Cf. 2258. 


16864. Nihil agendo homines male agere™ 


discunt. Cato, By doing nothing men learn 
todo ill. Teuffel quotes this, with ‘‘ rem tene, 
verba sequentur,’’ to illustrate Cato’s ‘‘ won- 
derful talent for hitting the mark.’’ Cf, 
Watts, ‘‘ For Satan finds...” 

1688. In ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ chap. 20, this 
is carelessly quoted as the younger Pliny’s, 
In ‘ Don Quixote,’ ii, chaps. 3 and 59, ‘‘ There 
is no book so bad but something good may be 
found in it.’’ Clarendon got great benefit by. 
reading ill books. ‘‘ A wise man, like a good 
refiner, can gather gold out of the droseiest 
volume ’’: Milton, ‘ Areopagitica.’ 

1691. Cf. “Nulla ars simul inventa est et 
absoluta.’’ Jonson, ‘ Discoveries,’ § 22, from 
Vives: No art has been invented and per 
fected at the same time. 

1696a. Nihil in intellectu quod non prius 
fuerat in sensu. Lit. ‘there is nothing in 
the mind which had not first been in the 
sense,’’ the senses are our only door to know- 
ledge, there are no innate ideas. Quoted by 
Burton from “ Velcurio,’’ possibly Veltkir- 
chius. See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxix. 52. Also in 
pref. to Comenius’ ‘Orbis Pictus.’ Fynes 
Moryson has this in English at the beginning 
of ‘ Itinerary,’ iii, and Hobbes at the begin- 
ning of ‘ Leviathan.’ 

16974. Nihil peccat nisi quod nihil peccat. 
Pliny, Ep., 9, 26. He has no fault except 
being faultless. Cf. ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
5, 1, 444, ‘‘ They say best men are moulded 
out of faults; and, for the most, become much 
more the better for being a little bad.” Cf. 
518, and Sheffield, ‘‘ A faultless monster 
which the world n’er saw.”’ J 

1703. Plut., ‘ De Audiendo,’ quotes Pytha- 
goras’ saying that he had this advantage of 
philosophy, 7d pdtv Owydlev, to wonder 
at nothing. Strabo’s d@avyacria, ‘ hymned 
by Democritus and all the other philoso 
phers,’’ 1, 3, 16. Sir John Davies in the finest 
of his fine acrostic poems on Elizabeth hails 
her as ‘‘ Brave spirit, large heart, admiring 
naught, Esteeming each thing as it ought,’ 
an interesting gloss on Horace. R. C. Trevel- 
yan renders ‘‘ To be perturbed at nothing, 
Democritus’ @6apBia, Stoics’ Epicu- 
rus drapagia. See Cic. ‘de Fin.,’ 5, 8, 23; 
5, 29, 87. Cf. also the word ‘‘ amazement’ 
at the end of the marri service in the 
Prayer Book, Tennyson’s ‘‘ Not to admire oF 
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desire . . .”’ in ‘ Maud,’ iv, 7, and Landor’s 
protest. in hie ‘Last Fruit off an Old Tree,’ 
143, A forty-year-old collection of English 
quotations from Horace shows that this one is 
more frequently used than any. 

1710. . . . Omne in praecipiti vitium 
setit. Vice has attained its zenith (Gifford). 
Henry’s better view is that Vice has reached 
the edge of a precipice and can go no farther. 

1716s. Nil prodest quod non laedere possit 
idem. Ov. ‘ Tr.,’ 2, 266. There is no blessing 
but it may also be a bane. 

of Epicharmus, Toil is the 
price we pay for all Heaven’s blessings. 
Hesiod, quoted by Plato, ris dperns idpara 
hot rporapoev €Onxav. Nothing comes 
free-cost here; Jove will not let His gifts go 
from him if not bought with sweat’’ (Her- 
rick, ‘Hesp.,?. 471). Soph., ‘EL,’ 945, 
dpa, movov Tor yxwpis ovdey évrvxel, mark 
this: labour apart there’s no success. Jebb 
compares fr, 432, yap Kai Geos 
avhAapBaver, the toiler has God also to aid. 
T. Wilson, ‘ Rhet.,’ ‘‘ God hath set all things 
to sale for labour, and keepeth open shop to 
all who will.” 

1723. You let your nostrils curl more than 
they should (Conington).—We might say 
“You turn up your nose too much.”’ 

17234. Nimium amator ingenii sui sed 
laudandus in partibus. Quintil., 10, 1, 6, of 
Ovid, Too much in love with his own in- 
genuity, but worthy of praise here and there. 
1725. Nitimur in vetitum semper, cwpi- 
musque negata.—Cited by Abelard to Héloise, 
and written by Luther in a copy of St. 
Anselm. Bromton, 1020, quotes of Henry I’s 
final dish of lampreys. 

1727. Noblesse oblige.—Boethius, ‘ Consol. 
Phil.,’ prose vi. fin., has a clear but wordy 
statement of the idea. 

1728. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 4, 76, quotes 
also Ennius from Festus. Cj. Chapman, 
pref. to’ ‘ Androm. Lib.,’ ‘‘ Forth with your 
curious scrutiny, and find my rush as knotty 
as you lust.’”’ Nashe, 1, 373 (McKerrow), 
“Cares inough the ordinarie course of our 
life tythes of his owne accord to us, though we 
seeke not a knot in a bulrush.’’ Also in 
Plaut, ‘ Men.,’ 2, 1, 22. 

1728s. Noli altum sapere, sed time. Ep. 
Rom. xi, 20, be not high-minded but fear. 
Robert Estienne’s motto for his printer’s 
mark, an olive tree. 

7288. Noli me tangere. Ev. Jo. 20, 17. 
Touch me not. A certain bishop called his 


good wine noli me tangere, and his worse 
utcumque. Fuller says of Skelton, ‘‘ Yet was 
his satirical wit unhappy to light on three 
‘noli me tangere’s’,’’ viz. the rod of a school- 
master, the cowls of the friars, and the cap of 
a cardinal. ‘N.E.D.’s’ long note has five 
senses besides the attrib., e.g. De Quincey’s 
“a sort of noli me tangere manner.’’ Title of 
Titian’s famoys picture. 


1730. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 5, 39, gives 


several mythical origins. Chapman has the 
Latin in ‘ Alphonsus,’ 2, 3, 86, and in ‘ Rev. 
Bussy,’ 3, 3, 24, ‘‘ Two are enough to encoun- 
ter Hercules.”” Nashe has the proverb too. 

17324. Non absurde carmen se more ursae 
parere dicens, et lambendo demum effingere. 
Suetonius-Donatus, ‘ Life of Virgil.’ Saying, 
fairly enough, that he brought forth his poem 
as a bear does, and perfected it with the last 
lick. His method in writing the Georgics. 
Many English references might be given. 

1736. Sandys renders ‘‘ Love and _ high 
Maejstie agree not well, Nor will together in 
one bosome dwell.’’ Ovid refers to Jupiter’s 
less majestic appearance as a bull, in pursuit 
of Europa. A correspondent of Wesley quotes 
the first line in a letter, referring to ‘‘ zeal for 
opinions, and charity.’’ Leigh Hunt said that 
Shelley's poetry disproved the adage, for 
‘* Majesty and Love do sit on one throne in 
the lofty buildings of his poetry.”” Gra 
wrote to Horace Walpole, ‘‘ My dear Sir— 
should say Mr. Inspector-General of the 
Imports and Exports; but that appellation 
would make but an odd figure in conjunction 
with the three familiar monosyllables above 
written, for Non bene, &c.”’ 

1738. Non bene olet qui semper olet. That 
smells not sweet that always sweetly smells.— 
This would require quod not qui. Martial re- 
fers to a perfumed beau. Cf. Plaut., ‘ Most. ; 
1, 3, 116, ‘‘ Mulier recte olet ubi nihil olet,”’ 
no smell is the right smell for a woman. Cf. 
Davies, ‘‘ Nosce Teipsum,’ ‘‘ Sith they smell 
best that do of nothing emell.’’ Cic., ‘ad 
Att.,’ 2, 1, 1, says his correspondent’s —— 
is all the better for being rather rough an 
unstudied, ‘‘ ut mulieres,”’ etc. ads 


V. R. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS TO AND 
ABOUT JAMES HOGG. 


William Laidlaw to Hogg 


Braham Castle Sunday 22 Feb. 1835. 
Dear Hogg 
I send this with Mr. Kenneth MacKenzie whom 
I am sure it will be a great treat to you to meet 
with on many accounts. He went to America 
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eighteen years ago to join the N. West Company 
under the patronage of his relation Mr. Alex. 
MacKenzie of Auch—the traveller—& left the Red 
River settlement. along with Willm Laidlaw of 
Philliphaugh, whom for several years we thought 
was dead. The first summer I came here I heard 
of them both as partners of the celebrated “‘Ameri- 
can Fur Company” into’ which they forced 
themselves by extraordinary energy and persever- 
ance. You will find him by no means a common- 
place person. His success is a proof. of his 
resolution & energy did you not see it in his face & 
his return to see & render comfortable his father 
& mother is a guarantee for his kindheartedness. 
He is a great admirer of your writings with which 
he is well acquainted & says he could not return & 
say he had not seen you. Only think what a life 
my namesake & he must have led! As you are 
generally.more than fully stocked with horses I may 
mention that he likes nothing better than the back 
sey of a three year old filly. Had it been my name- 
sake it would have been more difficult to have 
pleased him as he prefers above all things (only 
excepting the — of a Big-Horn) the middle 
cut of a rattle snake split & broiled on the tongs. 
He gives a more favourable account ef the prairies 
of the Missouri than our friend David gives of the 
neighbourhood of Silver Lake.1 

By the bye you do not seem to know—at least 
ae do not mention what county he is in & there- 
ore we cannot find Silver Lake in the maps of 
which we have very complete & modern ones. 

I would be distressed too about David did I not 
know him well. It is all owing to his habitual love 
of sarcasm & satire & he’s a little of a misanthro) 
besides. George & James mean to send him the 
balance which my father was due him. But he 
tefused to give in his claim, & will not pay him 
interest as he seems to expect from the sum he 
mentioned. David was any — but greedy & at 
one time never intended to ask it—but then he 
needed it not—& moreover I have observed that 
people who are leaving the country collect all they 
can get. 

I trust we will hear better accounts of him next 
time but you will see that they will not remain 
with Rose. 

Our friend Mr. MacKenzie roused our desire for 
the far west more than ever & would the Tinnis 
folk take the same view I think it very likely we 
would first try to get you & your family with us & 
take the forecabin in a New York packet. 

At the same time I ought to say that except not 
finding ourselves so much at home as we think we 
would do in America—we have very little to com- 
plain of. I think Mr. MacKenzie will be able to 
tell you that I am not disliked in the country & I 
have the satisfaction to have obtained the appro- 
bation of Seaforth expressed both to myself & 
others. 

I am inclined to think that like many sensible 
men of your side in politics you would be vexed at 
the very needless plague, vexation & trouble &c &c 
&c the Great Duke & his party have caused to the 
country & hastened by almost a generation the very 
changes they dreaded—and when really all was 


1 Hogg’s brother David had settled with his 
family in Silver Lake, Pennsylvania, about 1830. 
The minister there was named Rose. 


going on very smoothly. 

Mrs. L. & the girls desire to be most 
remembered to Mrs. Hogg & you & the young 
folks. Maggy will be a lang lassie now & pe 
beginning to be a stout fellow. I remain Dear 
Hogg 

Yours ever truly 
W. Laidlaw, 


Whatever his worldly worries, flattering 
communications such as the following 1 
doubt often cheered the ageing Shepherd in 
his last days on earth. 


J. B. Leyland to Hogg 
Halifax Oct Sth 1835 
Dear Sir 


_ I have taken the liberty of writing to you respect. 
ing a By of: Kilmeny which is about to b 
engraved from the statue. which has lately been 
purchased by the Literary & Philosophical Society 
of Halifax. When the statue was finished about 
six months ago I sent you several of the reviews 
which appeared in the London periodicals. These 


probably you never received. e part of your 
— poem which I have chosen for illustration 
is this 


She kend nae mair nor opened her ee 
Till waked by the hymns of a far countree 
The print is to be engraved in the outline manner 
like those after Canova by Moses. Proofs 1), 1s, 
— 15s. My object in writing now is to ask 
ill you allow the print to be dedicated to you? 
and if you think subscribers may be gained in 
Scotland. I will send over a specimen of the prints 
—I shall remain in Halifax two or three mon{ths} 
as I am engaged upon a colossal group of African 
Bloodhounds any letter directed to me will find 
me there I am Dear Sir 
Your obedient Sert 
J. B. Leyland. 


James Hogg died on Nov. 21, 1835. Allan 
Cunningham was most anxious to undertake 
the biography of his friend, a labour entrusted 
at the time (but ultimately without result) to 
Professor John Wilson. Cunningham wrote 
the widow of Hogg two letters on ‘ia. 5 and 
May 10, 1836. e second follows : 


Allan Cunningham to Mrs. Hogg 


27 Belgrave Place 10 May 1836 

dear Madam, 

thank you for your kind letter, and I beg to 
assure you that should it be my fortune to wnite 
the Life of the Ettrick Shepherd, sg will not find 
your confidence in me misplaced, for I shall do my 
best to render it acceptable to you as well as to the 
world. I am afraid however that this agreea 
duty will not fall to my lot: I wrote some fhree 
weeks ago to Professor Wilson informing him of 
my application to you: also of your answer, 
enquiring if it were his intention to write 
memoir. Now I did this because I wished to have 
my hands tied up with the work or set free, af 
likewise from having heard that he had no desire 
to write the Life of our friend unless his 
works were published. To this it has not been the 
Professor’s pleasure to return an answer though one 
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was requested: I cannot therefore tell what to make 
of his silence—at present I am inclined to think that 
he means to write the memoir and of course that 
| need not take any more concern about it. I 
have no wish and I told him so—to write if he 
will do what seems neédful: and surely if [he] has 
made up his mind about it he might have told me 
so. But the will of John Wilson be done: he seems 
above the usual forms of courtesy. = | 

I beg dear Madam that you will not imagine that 
| wish to take advantage of the Professors silence 
to elude what I look upon as a duty: on the 
contrary should he decline the undertaking you may 
look upon me as pledged to it and that with head 
and heart. I am one of the scholars of the Native 


* §chool of Songs: I have endeavoured to draw the 


character and record the labours of one of the 
Makers, and shall be glad to add the Life of 
another Maker as the old Scottish bards called 
themselves. As it is likely that Wilson may have 
written to you about this you will oblige me by 
letting me know how matters stand. 

The subscription has been advertised a few days 
here and money and names are coming in: I have 
carefully contradicted whenever I had an oppor- 
tunity three reports which have industriously circu- 
lated. First that you have a ninety nine years lease 
of Altrive, secondly that the subscription now on 
foot was to py L 3,000 owing to his Grace of 
Buccleuch and thirdly that the 150 L given by Lord 
Melbourne was to be continued annually. All these 
rumours you will observe were hurtful and that it 
was proper to deny them. I am glad that James 
is pursuing his education: his fathers fame will help 
him on as well as his own talent: nay the world 
will be apt to remember that it used his eminent 
father hard and sharp and befriend him accordingly. 

Should I be in Scotland this year I shall visit you 
on Yarrow: two of my sons: one of them Pate 
whom you enquire about—will to a certainty be in 
the north, and they have fishing and love enough 
to carry them — deserts to visit such places 
as Abbotsford and Altrive. Nay we are all Shep- 
herdites—my son Alexander whom you saw, carried 
a bit of Altrive peat and a tenpenny nail to India 
with him as memorials of James Hogg. Peter is 
a clerk in the audit-office and Frank wishes to be 
off to India—we are much scattered. My wife 
sends her best regards to you: and I add mine. 

You ask me about Blackie of Glasgow: the son 
told me that one volume of Mr. Hoggs Tales was 
nearly ready and that they anticipated a good sale 
and consequently something advantageous to you. 
My own opinion is that were ‘‘ The Life and Works 
of James Hogg’ published in monthly volumes by 
subscription for your benefit and that of the child- 
ten the success would be great. I think nearly all 
his poems and songs and almost all his lesser tales 
including the Brownie of Bodsbeck ought to be 
printed uniform; I have no doubt they would 
answer well and as the. copyright rests with you 
there would [be] no difficulty in the matter: a 

okseller could easily be found as well as an 

r. JT remain dear Madam 
Your very faithful friend 
Allan Cunningham. 
Alas for Mr. Grieve: he was a good as well as a 


ever man: I never had the pleasure of seeing 
him, but all who acted to men of genius as he did 


are dear to me. I am glad you have a complete 
study of The Spy: it forms a curious era in the 
Poets life and excellent use may be made of it by 
a judicious biographer. eC. 


Another publisher wrote Mrs. Hogg the 
next day after Cunningham. 


Robert Chambers to Mrs. Hogg 


Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, May 11, 1836. 
dear madam, . 
t has occurred to my brother and myself, that 
we might be able to add a little to the fund now 
very properly in the course of being raised on 
your account by publishing a cheap edition of the 
Queen’s Wake. e are contemplating a series of 
cheap editions of classical works for the use of the 
lower orders chiefly, and the Queen’s Wake appears 
to us exactly one of the works which would suit 
our design. Our using it in this way would not, 
prevent a dearer edition being sold, for our edition 
would be too plain for the most of book-buyers 
of a better description. We would therefore pro- 
pose—not to purchase the copyright, but simply 
permission to print what we chose in a cheap form, 
probably under a shilling in price; and for this we 
would allow the sum of twenty pounds. Any other 
use might be made of the poem which you and 
your friends might afterwards deem advisable— 
that is to say, we have no objection to editions 
being published at or above five shillings. . . 
Robert Chambers. 


A letter of many years later has some slight 
philological interest. Algernon Gissing of 
Smallbrook Cottage, Broadway, Worcester- 
shire, wrote James Hogg’s daughter Mrs. 
Mary Garden on Dec. 7, 1 - 


. . . For some years [ have had a difficulty in 
finding a satisfactory verbal explanation of the 
following lines from ‘ Kilmeny.’ 


In youn greenwood there is a waik, 
And in that waik there is a wene, 
And in that wene there is a maike. 


The three words italicized offer the difficulty. 
Waik. 1 can make nothing of. 
This I can only explain by supposing it 
to be identical with wane, an abode, dwelling, or 
haunt. Old English wone. This is supported by 
the poet’s making it rhyme with the ending -ane 
throughout the-poem. I have wondered whether 
the manuscript be in existence in order to settle the 
spelling; or again whether the spelling wene be a 
known local use of the word. 

Maike. This I suppose to be the word maik, 
generally signifying a mate, used in a wider sense 
and simply meaning a being. . . 


Mrs. Garden apparently sought the advice 
of Professor Veitch on the point. 


The University Glasgow 


Dec. 17th 1888 
Dear Mrs. Garden, 

I do not think there is much difficulty about the 
lines referred to—waike means vacant spot or place 
—(in this case in the wood)—wene means dwelling 
—(in this case in the vacant or open place in the 
wood)—maike means mate or husban ot at all 
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uncommon in the old ballads—as 
“And on the morn they made their bier 
Of the birch & hasel gray 
mony a widowe with weeping tear 
Their mates (maikes) they fetch away "— 
The make in this instance was spiritual— 

“That neather was flesh, blude, nor bene 

The scene is thus quite a definite picture. . . 
J. Veitch 

On Dec. 22, 1888, Algernon Gissing ex- 
presses his thanks: 

The opinion of such an —— as Prof. Veitch 
is, of course, conclusive. My difficulty lay in the 
word waike, & the spelling wene, for what in the 
old literature seems to be generally spelt wane. 
No doubt both spellings are permissible, else as you 
say Mr. Hogg would himself have corrected the 
text in his lifetime. 

Miss Edith Batho, in her ‘The Ettrick 
Shepherd, p. 19, note, points out that in 
—- version of ‘ Erlinton,’ which Scott 
used, occur the lines: 

‘In my bower there is a wake, 
And in that wake there is a wane.” 

“Scott gave a satisfactory explanation of wake 
and wane. But in ‘Kilmeny’ ten years later, 
Hogg introduced the lines in a way that shows he 
did not understand them, but used them simply 
because he thought they sounded well. . .” 


Atan Lane StrRovt. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


Theatrical words—(continued). 
1. Before the Curtain. 
A. The Management. 
(iii) Authors. 
1708-(1761). 
Stock Pray (B. 2). ‘ Roscius Anglicanus, 
br John Downes, p. 8 (1708. Reprint 
a Montagu Summers. Fortune Press, 


“Note, that these being their Principal 

Old Stock Plays.’’ 
1708. 

Stock Tracepy. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Ros- 
cius Anglicanus,’ by John Downes, p. 25 
(1708. print Ed. Montagu Summers. 
Fortune Press, 1924.) : 

“‘ Tt fill’d the House 8 Days Successively, it 


roving one of the best of Stock 
ragedies.’’ 
1860. ‘Dramatic Reminiscences,’ by 


George Vandenhoff, p. 100 (Cooper and 
Hotten, 1860) : 
‘* We are up in all the stock tragedies.’’ 
1827-(1833). 
VAUDEVILLE (2). ‘ Reminiscences of Thomas 


Dibdin,’ Vol. i, p. 268 (Colburn, 1827); 
“IT also had the honour... of being 
selected by her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth to write a sort of vaudeville 
farce, ,,to be performed at Frogmore 


Lodge. 

1831. ‘ Recollections of Planché,’ by J. R. 
Planché, Vol. i, p. 181 (Tinsley, 1872), 
quoting prologue spoken on 3 Jan. 1831: 

““And lure for you the light Vaudeville 
from France.’’ 


1844-(no date).. 
Actine Copy (5 Supp.). No date given in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘Thirty Years Passed among 


the Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 19. (New 
York, 1844) : 
‘“‘T went home and read Ross and Lennox 
the acting copy.’’ 


ActinG-ScengE. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The 
Actor Manager’ by Leonard Merrick, p. 
234 (Grant Richards, 1898) : 

‘* And though it was a finer acting-scene for 
Blanche than for himeelf.’’ 

1885-(1910). 

Actinc Version (vbl. sb.) (5. 
‘ Dramatic Notes’ by Austin 
63 (Bogue, 1885) : 

‘* The remainder of the play is, in arrange 
ment, much the same as in the ordinary 
acting versions.”’ 

1824. 

Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of J. Decastro,’ Ed. R. Humphreys, p. 
161 (Sherwood Jones, 1824) : 

‘‘ He versified the ‘Three and the Deuce’ 


Supp.). 
rereton, p. 


for Mr. Elliston, burlettarized the 
‘ Beaux Stratagem.’ ”’ 
1885-(1908). 


CARPENTER (v) (fig. Supp.). Dramatic 
Notes,’ by Austin Brereton, p. 50 (Bogue, 


1885) : 

‘“Mr. Paul Meritt and Mr. Henry Pettitt 
were both trained under Mr. George 
Conquest, and know how to carpenter a 
play for the stage.”’ 


Comic Retrer. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Thirty- 
Five Years of a Dramatic Author’s Life,’ 
by Edward Fitzball, Vol. I, p. 
(Newby, 1859), quoting letter dated 8 

825 


July 1825: 

“ And the moment the point necessary for 
the plot is attained, the audience are 
always impatient for the comic relief. 

1/40. 

Dramatic Weiter. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Life of Thomas Betterton ’ by Charles 
Gildon, p. vi. (Gosling, 1710) : 
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“Come naturally under the consideration 
of a Dramatic Writer.”’ - 
1879. ‘Dramatic Notes,’ by Charles E. 

Pascoe, p. 29 (Bogue, 1879) : 

“That competent dramatic writer, Mr. 

Charles Reade.” 

1960-(1870). 
‘The Players,’ Vol. i, No. 1, 
do not excuse the 

ow alg English dramaturge for the 

crimes of wholesale and clumsy appro- 
priation from works of living foreigners.”’ 


0. 

Farce Writer. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Life 
of Thomas Betterton,’ by Charles Gildon, 

. 174 (Gosling, 1710) : 

“Nay, after these our very Farce Writers 
deserve more Esteem.”’ 

1859. ‘Journal of a London Playgoer,’ by 
Henry Morley, p. 240 (Routledge, 1866), 
quoting journal of 5 Nov. 1859: 

“For reasons which a_ farce-writer is 
entitled to regard as sufficient.’’ 

1831-(1882). 

Five-Act. ‘Correspondence of Garrick,’ 
Vol. i, p. 49 Footnote (Colburn, 2nd ed. 

1835—first published 1831-2) : 

“The modest author wrote the 
in six weeks.”’ 

Bwiee Round the Clock,’ by G. A. 
» p. 240 (Maxwell, 1878—first pub- 
lished 1859) : 

“There are 


five-act 


ve-act tragedies and farces.”’ 


House - AUTHOR. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the 
Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ by 
Peter Paterson, p. 262 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864) : 

“ August, or even earlier, when the ‘ house- 
ony ’ and the manager determine what 
it 104-866), pantomime] is to be.”’ 


etme (v) (2. c). ‘Memoirs of J. 
Decastro,’ Ed. R. Humphreys, p. 156 
_, Sherwood Jones, 1824) : 

rom the able assistance of Mr. Cross’s 
pen (who, when he wrote a character for 
a person, measured the extent of his 
_s the same as a tailor does the body 
or a garment, and wa enerally very 
suceessful in making a seek St 
. ‘Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin,’ 
, Nol. ii, p. 259 (Colburn, 1827) : 
is piece was acted throughout the whole 
of Mons. Alexandre’s ensuing season. 
The trouble he gave me in measuring him 
for every scene, fitting, trying on, and 
altering, was even greater than I’ had 


incurred, etc.’’ 
CENIFIED. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ rrespon- 
dence of Garrick,’ Vol. i, p. 57° (Colburn, 
2nd ed. 1836—firet published 1831-2), 
goats letter dated 31 July 1754: 
0 it is = ally certain that the situation 
in the fif 
before.’’ 
1863. 
SENSATION Piotr (5). Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Journal of a London Playgoer,’ by 
Henry Morley, p. 296 (Routledge, 1866), 
“They journal of 13 Apr. 1 1868 :" 
bons contain sensation plots by the 


‘Co 


th act was never scenified 


1754-(1779). 
Situation (9. b). ‘Correspondence of 
Garrick,’ Vol. i, p. 57 (Colburn, 2nd ed. 

1835—first published 1831-2), quoting 
letter dated 3 July 1754: 
quotation under ScENIFIED above. 


Stock AutHor (B. 2). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ Ed. R. Hum- 
phreys, p. 154 (Sherwood ‘Jones, 1824) : 

““T. Dibdin, esq. succeeded him . . . as the 
stock author of that theatre.’’ 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ 
by Peter Paterson, p. 240 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864): 

‘* But of course Jones keeps a stock author, 
and does not rely on outsiders.” 

1864. 

Stock CHaracter (B. 2). Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ 
‘Journal of a London i ge by 
Henry Morley, p. 326 a e, 1866), 
quoting journal of 15 Jan. 

‘“The gracioso was a ae addition 
made by Lope de Vega to the stock 
characters of a Spanish play.’’ 

1859-(1905). 

Turee-Act. ‘Twice Round the Clock,’ by 
G. A. Sala, p. 246 (Maxwell, 1878—first 

ublished 1989) : 
o have read a three-act melodrama to a 
(scarcely) admiring audience.” 
1754-(no date). 

TRaGEDIZzING. No date given in OD.’ 
‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ Vol. i, P: 
57 (Colburn, 2nd ed. 1835—first pu 
—_ 1831) quoting letter dated 31 July 


1754 : 
a like those paltry blasts of art em- 
oyed in raising storms in a tea-cup, 
ns as tragedizing trivial or even ludic- 
crous situations.’ 


St. VINcENT TROUBRIDGE. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


YNDALL OF BEWDLEY AND BIRM- 
INGHAM.—I am anxious to trace the 

parentage of three sisters named Tyndall, 
Sarah Catherine, Louisa and Harriet, who 
were born between 1803 and 1817.- According 
to the 1851 Census record Louisa Tyndall was 
born in Birmingham, and it is therefore 
probable that her sisters were also born in 
that city, There is also a strong probability 
that these sisters belonged to the following 
Tyndall family, which is chronicled in ‘ Notes 
relating to the family of Tyndale of Stinch- 
combe and Nibley, Gloucestershire,’ by B. W. 
Greenfield (The Genealogist, 1878); ‘The 
Descendants of Philip Henry, M.A.,’ by 
Sarah Lawrence, 1844; ‘ Memorals of: the 
Old Meeting House, Birmingham,’ etc. 

Joseph Tyndall (I), mercer, Bailiff of Bewd- 
ler 1701 and 1710, sixth in descent from 
Richard Tyndale alias Huchyns of Stinch- 
combe, a brother of William Tyndale the 
Martyr; he married, 18 Nov. 1680, Mary, 
daughter of Richard Clare of Bewdley, and 
was father of 

Joseph Tyndiall (II) of Bewdley, born about 
1688 and died 23 Apr. 1763; he married 
Rebecca Porter and was father of 

Joseph Tyndall (III), born 20 Apr. 1731, 
and was apprenticed in 1748 to James 
Piddock of Birmingham, button maker 
(‘ National Index of Apprentices of England 
and Wales, 1710-1774,’ mentioned in the 
1770 Birmingham Directory at 22 New Street 
as Refiner. He is said to have married as his 
second wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Richards of Ashby-de-la-Zouch whom he 
was father of Thomas Tyndall, solicitor, and 
other children, but the three sisters mentioned 
above are definitely not descendants of that 
marriage. His first marriage, however, is not 
mentioned in the authorities cited and it is 
therefore ible that he was the father of 
other children by that first marriage in- 
cluding a son who was the father of the three 
sisters. It is also ible, but not probable, 
that he was himself the father of the three 
sisters by a third wife, as his second wife died 
19 June 1789 and he did not die until 5 Apr. 
1817. Joseph Tyndall (III) was a member of 
the Old Meeting House at Birmingham and 
I should be interested to learn if there are any 
registers, etc., of this or any other Birming- 
ham Nonconformist community in existence 
which might record his first marriage and the 
birth of any children and grandchildren of 
that line. 


A further ibility is that the three sister 
were descended from another son of either 
Joseph Tyndall (I) or Joseph Tyndall (11) 
who is not recorded by Greenfield, and an 
information about these Bewdley Tyndalls 
would be appreciated. 

Laurance M. Wotcxo. 


Tanga, Amersham Road, Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks. 


HOMAS CAMPBELL, THE POET — 
Campbell’s biographer was his friend, 
Dr. Beattie, who wrote the ‘ Life and Letters 
of Campbell.’ This book (3 vols., 1849-60) 
contains a large amount of Campbell's corres- 
pondence; but Mr. Cuthbert Hadden, who 
wrote a short life of Campbell, for the 
‘““ Famous Scots’? series, would appear to 
have consulted other letters. . There are, of 
course, Campbell letters in the British 
Museum; but these are not, at the present 
time, available for inspection. I should be 
glad to know whether there is any private col- 
lection of his letters in existence; or whether 
he has any heirs or descendants now living, 
who might be in possession of manuscript 
material. 

In conclusion, may I ask what was the 
standing and repute of Cuthbert Hadden, as 
a writer and critic? There is no notice of him 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ Is he still living? He pro 
duced his ‘Thomas Campbell’ at the end of 
last century; he also wrote the ‘ Life and 
Letters ’ of George Thomson, Burns’s friend. 


Wm. I. Sanpay. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


E CHASTENAY.—Is anything known of 
the ‘‘ Marquis de Chastenay’’ who in 
1757 was made a Knight of the Order of St. 
Louis, being then described as ‘‘ monsquetaire, 
ci-devant enseigne aux gendarmes anglais” 
(‘ Les Ordres du Roi,’ by Comte de Colleville 
and F. Saint-Christo, No trace of 
this man was found in the War Office Records. 
Was he any relation to Sophie Adéle de Chas 
tenay who married Thomas Cussans, of Lon- 
don, about 1794? aut 


UXMOORE, CORYNDON, CARPENTER 
FAMILIES.—John Luxmoore, of With 
erdon, Devon, married 3 Oct. 1690 Mary, 
daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Coryndon 
of Bratton, and had issue six sons, John, 
Thomas, Henry, Joseph, Charles, William, 
and two daughters whose names are not given 
in the pedigree. The will of Nathaniel Car 
penter of Launceston, 2 June 1758, refers to 
the mariage settlement of his wife Sibella 
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14 June 1729. Later he mentions his brother- 
in-law, Thomas Luxmoore. I should be 
obliged for proof of the marriage of Sibella 
(Luxmoore * and Nathaniel Carpenter. The 
Garmer Carpenter pedigree in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry’ erroneously gives a quite 
different family Coryton, in Lop of Coryndon 
and the whole pedigree could be added to. As 
Coryndon was a name borne by many of the 
Carpenter family and their descendants, it 
gems curious that edition after edition re- 
the error. 
A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middx. 


(ATs AND GUELDER ROSE.—Is the 
cat’s liking for the smell of guelder rose- 
wood acknowledged? Several of my pets have 
delighted to roll in the sawdust where I had 
been cutting some logs. My present friend 
not only ake against a piece kept indoors for 
over a year, but has found that by licking it 
well first, and then rubbing his chin to it, he 
gets a longer spell of the sweet savour. 

HIBERNICUS. 


ABNOLD ON SHAKESPEARE.—Towards 

the end of the well-known sonnet Arnold 

says that Shakespeare’s greatness was hidden 

from his contemporaries, and it is better so— 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 
You must have had pains, weaknesses and 
griefs ; we know you overcame them ; but their 
only record is not in contemporary gossip but 
in your plays, we expect ; instead of which we 
seem to be fobbed off with the Stratford bust. 
Is there so much to be seen in it? Or am I 

quite off the track ? 
Ricuarp Hussey. 


E SEVEN SEAS.—Can any of your 

readers tell me what was the original 
meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ the seven seas,’’ and 
where it first appears? It is commonly used 
today as meaning vaguely all the seas of the 
world; on the other hand some dictionaries 
name precisely the seas which are included in 
the term. I can nowhere find any authorita- 
tive explanation of the expression. 


F. G. Carpew. 


NOW IN MIDSUMMER.—When touring 

in the Dolomites during peace-time in 
June I was amazed to see a great patch of 
thick snow at the back of the hotel at Cortina 
d'Ampezzo, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Weather for weeks had been almost tropical 
under the blue Italian skies. I read the other 


day that a deep chasm on the north-west side 
of the Cheviot in Northumberland, called 
Henhole, is remarkable for the spectacle of 
snow being frequently seen on the ground as 
late as midsummer. A tradition here is that 
a tenant of this land who can bring a handful 
of snow as big as an egg to the proprietor at 
midsummer will have his half-year‘s rent. re- 
turned to him. I have seen the snow-capped 
peaks in the Grampians quite late in the year, 
and also observed them in Wales and on the 
Pennines, but never in Britain as late as the 
summer solstice, as far as I remember. Are 
there any recorded instances of midsummer 
snowfalls in Britain apart from its laying by 
on the ground, and, if so, how far south and 
at what altitudes? 
TuRIsSTO. 


[HE CONDUCTOR’S BATON.—I gather 
from an article in The Times that the 
baton was introduced into this country by 
Spohr, in the first quarter of last century ? 

ow long had it been used in Germany? 
Before that did the conductor, if there was 
one, direct with his hand? 

Otp Stick. 


WNS ENCLOSED BY EARTHWORKS. 

—It has been stated that the great 
earthen ramparts enclosing the former entire 
area comprising the Dorset town of Wareham 
are unique. seem to recall having noted 
something very similar on the outskirts of 
Dorchester, in Hardy’s ‘‘ Wessex ’’ country. 
The rectangular ramparts encircling the town 
of Wallingford (Berkshire) on all three sides 
except the river, which banks are very 
striking in what remains of them, have been 
loosely ascribed to the Bronze Age, a possibly 
doubtful claim. At all events, the well- 
preserved stretches west of the town seem to 
correspond with those at Wareham. Is any- 
thing definitely recorded upon the subject of 
earthwork circumvallation as distinct from 
walls of masonry like Chester and York. 
Would it be correct to identify the Wareham 
walls with the Danes, and those around Dor- 
chester with the Romans? What other towns 
are similarly circumscribed ? 


QUERIST. 
WATERFALLS. — What is the highest 
waterfall in Scotland ? a 


GOuRcES WANTED. — 1. ‘ My son is my son 
till he gets him a wife; my daughter’s my 
daughter all days of her life.” 

2. ‘“* God bless the squire and his relations 
And keep us in our proper stations.” 
H. A. 
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Replies. 


ALLEN : ANDREWES: HAMOND. 
(clxxxii. 79, 209.) 
NFORMATION about these is to be found 

in ‘ The Lives of the Regicides,’ by Mark 
Noble (1798), i, pp. 69-72, 81-2, 271-301. The 
article on Allen is as follows : 

Mr. Francis Allen, was a citizen and gold- 
smith of London, residing near St. Dunstan’s 
Church, in Fleet Street. Probably he was 
very opulent, for at that time those of his 
trade were the principal bankers in the city. 

He was elected a Member for the Borough 
of Cockermouth, in Cumberland, in the Lon 
Parliament, and his declaring in favour o 
that interest, in opposition to that of the 
sovereign, they in 1646 appointed him a 
Commissioner for conserving the peace be- 
tween England and Scotland, and gave him 
the lucrative post of a Treasurer of the Army ; 
to retain which he scrupled at nothing which 
the superior officers ordered him to do; his 
love of money naturally led him to constantly 
declare in favour of the army, and to oppose, 
by every means a settlement of the kingdom ; 
it was this policy that urged him to keep back 
the sum of 49,000]. which the Parliament 
had placed in his hands to prevent the mili- 
tary coming up, and overawing the Parlia- 
ment and city; and when they did march to 
the capital, the government became their own. 

Grateful for the part he had taken, the 
army junto named him one of the Commis- 
sioners of the High Court of Justice, as they 
were pleased to term it, and he showed his 
devotion to the will of his employers, for he 
sat in the Court held in the Painted Chamber 
on the 17th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 
and 29th; and in Westminster Hall on the 
20th, 22nd, 23rd, and 27th of January, and 
signed the warrant to put the unhappy 
monarch to a public death. 

He obtained under the Republic many 
lucrative offices; and his emoluments must 
have been great, for besides the place of 
Treasurer of the Army, he had that of 
Customer of London, with others, and he 
knew how to obtain money by receiving com- 
pliments under the name of acknowledgments 
of attention ; and he was by all these various 
means enabled to purchase the property of the 
Church. My author says, the Bishop’s houses 
at Winchester and Waltham. I presume he 
has not stated it right; it is, however, evident 
that he laid out his money in episcopal 
estates, and his interest was such, that he 
gained what he purchased at a very low rate. 


He was extremely warm in his attac 
to the Republican form of gorecneeel 
for that reason very obnoxious to General 
Cromwell, who personally alluded to him 
when he, by force, dissolved the Parliament 
telling them that the public was cheated by 
one of them, looking at Mr. Allen at the 
time he said it; his conduct upon this ogea- 
sion shewed a courage that was the 
opposite to the pusillanimous behaviour of the 
other members, who disgracefully slunk out of 
the House, as if Oliver had been their legal 
master, and not their servant; for when the 
General said, ‘‘ It’s you that have forced me 
to this; for I have sought the Lord night and 
day, that he would rather slay me than put 
me upon the doing of this work”; he 
answered, ‘‘ It is not yet gone so far, but that 
all things may be restored again, andi if the 
soldiers were commanded out of the Hous, 
and the mace returned, the public affairs 
might go on in their former course.” 
Enraged at this boldness, Oliver charged him 
openly with a deficiency in his accounts of 
some hundred thousand pounds, and for which 
he threatened to question him, and then 
ordered his musqueteers to take him into cus 
tody; but no ways intimidated, he replied, 
that “it was well known the fault was not 
his ; that his accounts had not long since been 
made up, having tendered them to the 
House,”’ concluding, ‘‘I ask no man any 
favour in that matter.” 

As we hear of no prosecution after the 
assumption of power by Oliver, we must sup 

se that the charge was ill-founded, or that 

e made his peace with the Protector, or that 
his Highness found it not convenient to 
meddle with so daring a spirit. It is evident 
that Oliver had no ill opinion of him, or 
thought it prudent to gain him over to his 
interest, for his name appears in 1655 in the 
Commission for the county of Berks. for 
raising the assessments for Government. 

He lived long enough to see the folly of 
trusting to a military force, which though at 
first it is made the instrument of setting aside 
some supposed grievances, in the end is sure to 
establish a real tyranny, whatever form, oF 
under whatever name, it assumes. 

Happily for himself he died before the re 
turn P King Charles II, but his name occurs 
in the Act of Attainder and Confiscation, 9 
that what estates he had obtained of a lay 
nature, were lost to the Crown, whilst thor 
he had procured from the Church, returned # 
their legitimate owners, leaving his family 
probably destitute of every kind of provision 

Hersert SouTHAM. 
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K TES (clxxxi. 360; clxxxii. 152).—I too 
used to shoot partridges under kites some 
thirty years ago. I have not done so lately, 
but friends tell me that the method is not so 
efficacious as it was. I will be bold enough to 
hazard a reason. The birds used to crouch in 
the hedges under a kite, because they thought 
it was a hawk; similarly in the early days of 


‘aeroplanes they ran for cover. But they are 


not now at all intimidated by aeroplanes— 
they have become used to them, as horses have 
to motor-cars—and the fear of the kite may 
have disappeared with the same apprehension 
of danger. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


EMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT 
(clxxxii. 156).—C. O. Parsons says that 
further information about the execution of 
three witches ‘‘ at Chester in 1636’ would be 
valuable. It is improbable that any such in- 
cident occurred in that year, for the Crown 
Plea Rolls and the Gaol Books provide no 
evidence of it. On Monday, 25 Apr. 1631, 
about 8 a.m., Sibil Mercer was hanged at 
Boughton (Chester). Not until 1654 did they 
have another execution for witchcraft. On 
Tuesday, 17 Oct. 1654, about 3 p.m., Ellen 
Stubbs, Elizabeth, her daughter, and Anne 
Stanley suffered the extreme penalty at 
Boughton. On Wednesday, 15 Oct. 1656, 
about 3 p.m., Anne Thornton, Anne Osboston 
and Ellen Beech were hanged at the same 
lace. The next and last to be sentenced to 
ath at Chester Sessions for witchcraft was 
Mary Baguley in 1675. 

Full particulars of these cases and all others 
obtainable from Crown records may be seen n 
my ‘Witchcraft and Demonianism,’ 1933, 
and companion volumes. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 
31, Marine Drive, Paignton. 


pect (clxxxii. 147, 179).—The ‘0O.E.D.’ 
traces this word, meaning “to ex- 

tinguish,’’ to the ‘Hundred Merry Tales’ 

(1526). It was used fairly frequently in the 

sixteenth century. According to Murray it 

appears in nearly every dialect glossary from 
orkshire to the Isle of Wight. 


R. L. Eacte. 
EVEN DEADLY SINS (elxxxii. 148).— 
St. Thomas Aquinas (1-28 q. 84, a 3-4) 
states these as Vainglory or Pride, Gluttony, 
lust, Avarice, Envy, Anger and Sloth. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Street, Somerset. 


The seven sins, as laid down by Tertullian, 


which entail expulsion from the Church with- 
out hope of re-admission, are: murder, 
idolatry, theft, apostasy, blasphemy, fornica- 
tion, adultery. 

Ciaup RvSsELL. 


USICAL GHOSTS (clxxxii. 148).— 
Audible phantasms, distinct from musi- 
cal spectres, might seem very common. The 
drummer of Herstmonceux dead 
drummer of Salisbury Plain; the sound of 
Drake’s drum at an old manor house near 
Plymouth; clanking chains; and dreadful 
moans. Mistress Sybil Penn and _ her 
whirring spinning wheel in Hampton Court 
Palace; the shrieking ghost of Katherine 
Howard; the two rapping cavaliers; sounds 
of tree-felling at the first streak of dawn in 
the Hertfordshire woods between Bendish and 
Breachwood Green near Luton. The sound of 
a ghostly spinning wheel, that of Jenny 
a, was long associated with the home 
of the Lyttons, Knebworth, Herts, as recorded 
by Timbs and Gunn (‘ Abbeys, Castles and 
Ancient Halls ’). 


DRIFT WAYS AND DROVE ROADS 
(clxxx. 387). — Describing roads and 
causeways in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Gregory states “‘the main trans- 
port of goods was by ‘drifts’ of four to 
twenty packhorses which travelled in single 
file under one carrier. As roads improved, 
the number and speed of the packhorses in- 
creased ’’’ (‘Story of the Road,’ p. 194). 

One concludes, however, that roads and 
causeways used by drifts of packhorses did 
not come under the same category as those 
at last reference, ‘‘ a common psc Al driving 


cattle in.’’ 
A. B. A. 


SLE OF MAN: POLITICAL DIVISIONS 
(clxxxii. 163).—The six political divi- 
sions of the Isle of Man are termed 
‘* Sheadings.’’ These divisions send sixteen 
out of the total of twenty-four members 
(elected by male and female property owners 
and occupiers) to the island parliament, the 
House of Keys, which, of course, as is very 
widely known, constitutes one of the oldest 
government legislatures extant. I understand 
““sheading ”’ is an old English word; House 
of Keys probably derives from keise = chosen 
(Scandinavian). Isaac Taylor (‘ Words and 
Places’) cites Train (‘Isle of Man’) Vol. i, 
as authoritative source re Tynwald Hill, ete. 
Some dictionaries, I believe, ally ‘‘ sheading ” 
with the word-form “shedding,” e.g., ‘“‘that 
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which is cast off.’’ Parallel with ‘‘ shire’ 
and ‘‘ shear,”’ to clip off. 
A. M. Z. 


MMANDRY ; PRECEPTORY ; ROUND 
CHURCHES (clxxxii. 92, 123, 149).— 
The ancient city of Dunwich on the Suffolk 
coast, once ‘‘ an important, opulent and com- 
mercial city, now wasted, desolate and void ”’ 
as a result of coast erosion and crumblin 
cliff, once contained six if not eight paris 
churches, besides three chantries, ‘‘ the 
Temple Church, which probably belonged to 
the Templars, and afterwards to the Hospital- 
lers.”’ es ‘ Abbeys, Castles and Ancient 
Halls of England and Wales,’ Midland 

volume, Timbs and Gunn, Warne, p. 166.) 

B. ANDERSON. 

Chackmore, Bucks. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT TURNING 
RED (clxxxi. 344; clxxxii. 26).—I 
never heard of such a biological monstrosity 
as this caption would imply. ‘‘ White 
elephants ’’ are usually albinos with pink eyes, 
but any specimen with an epidermis of a 
slightly lighter colour than usual is also called 
a white elephant and worshipped as such by 
devotees of the Buddhist and Hindu religions, 
like the specimen which I saw at Rangoon in 
1898 and which was formerly owned by that 
tyrant the kate King Thebaw. I wonder if it 
is still alive as elephants are very long-living 
animals. 
Harcourt-Batu. 


ANDALWOOD (clxxxi. 360; clxxxii. 26). 
—This tree, the scientific name of which 
is Santalum album, is a native of the South 
of India where it is parasitic on other trees. 
The wood is whitish when fresh but gets 
darker in the course of time. It is very popu- 
lar on account of its delightful aromatic 
fragrance which, however, it loses in the 
course of a few years. Small boxes and other 
domestic articles are made of it. The name 
by which it is known generally is a corruption 
of Santal-wood, but whether of English or 
native origin I do not know. 
Harcourt-Batu. 


IEA-INFUSION (clxxxii. 163).—Sir Joseph 
Hooker noted that an egg could not i 
boiled in Tibet; but the Tibetans really stew 
their tea in a bran vessel and afterwards mix 
it with butter. 
Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 


The Library. 
War in the Air. By David Garnett. a 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
THE author’s purpose in writing this 
account of the R.A.F.’s part in the first 
one-and-a-half years of the present war was 
to encourage the utmost personal efforts, par 
ticularly amongst those who are helping or 
can help to build more material for our air 
forces by giving a better understanding of the 
need for that material, and the way in which 
it is used, 

After describing the use of aircraft to su 
port the ground forces by the Germans in the 
attack on Poland, an explanation is suggested 
for the generally limited air activity in ‘the 
winter of 1939-40; that it was a useful 
breathing space for the uninterrupted produc 
tion of reserves of aircraft and other arma 
ments, though unhappily used to greater 
advantage for this purpose by the Germans 
than by us (because our politicians feared 
make our real lack of strength known), and 
at the same time an opportunity for some use 
ful advanced training, eg. the ‘‘ leaflet 
raids.’? Many writers have given their own 
estimates for the relative—or the absolute 
—strengths of the air forces of the Axis and 
the Allies; those given by Mr. Garnett have 
the merit of being compatible with the scale 
of the previous and subsequent operations. 

A comparison of the general organisation uf 
the R.A.F, and of the Luftwaffe provides @ 
background for a description, in a manner 
similar to that of the Air Ministry’s own 
best-sellers,’ ‘Battle of Britain’ and 
‘ Bomber Command,’ of the work of the main 
operational commands of the R.A.F. Ab 
though the story ends at the early part of last 
year, the actions and operations described are 
still typical of the work of the R.A.F. today. 

In a final chapter the opinion is expressed 

urope may be made possi y the weigl 
numbers of aircraft sent by the U.S.A. We 
have been shown previously that much of the 
success of the RAF. in driving off German 
attacks on this country and in pressing home 
their own raids on the enemy has been duet 
their aircraft being designed with mudi 
heavier armament than those of any other 
Power, and we may hope that effect may B 
given to the author’s suggestion of a rical 
alliance of British designing and Americal 
producing abilities. 
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